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eghe Hournal of Belles DRettres. 


THE ORIGINAL. 
No. VII. 
4 PRENCHMAN'S IDEA OF AN ENGLISIT DINNER. 


How difficult it is for those not “ to the manner born,” 

to acquire accurate ideas of the ways of their fellow- 

S men! A French emigrant of some property, who had 
experienced great hospitality during the late war, In a 
‘town in the north of England, on the eve of his depart- 

s invited his entertainers to a dinner, which, on their 

val, he informed them with much app:rent satis- 
“faction, he had taken care should be in the t ue English 
“fashion. ‘To verify his words, there was a ware at the 
 fop of the table, a hare at the bottom, and a pie contain. 
_ ing three brace of partridges in the middle. The second 
* gourse consisted of a large piece of roast beef and a 
. Out of all rule as was this feast, stiil it exhibit- 

ed the principal features, though exaggerated and in. 
verted, of a substantial English dinner—a joint and 
try, and a course of game. How many descriptions 

§ by foreigners of the habits, customs, and ways of think. 
‘ ing of any people, are not more faithful than was this 
*-gonfident attempt at imitation! Nay, often natives 
>” themselves, when treating of what belongs to any class 
E> bat their own, fall into as great errors. It is only pro- 
) found observers, who are aware of this difficulty of at- 
lining accuracy. ‘Those who have seen little, or seen 


33 ‘ectly, seldom distrust their own knowledge. I 
een once ina party of traveled men, where the 
tonversation turned upon the comparative merits of 
English and continental inns, by far the-most decided 
\ . opinion was given by a young officer, whose experience 
of the continent proved to have been confined to forty- 
= eight hors’ residence at Quillacq’s hotel at Calais. 


THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH NEALTU.—Continued. 
«Of Diet—Health depends on dict, exercise, sleep, the 
> state of the mind, and the state of the atmosphere, and 
© on nothing else that I am aware of. I have been accus- 
| tomed, for many years, to take the air before I eat, or 

drink a drop of liquid, and at whatever time I rise, 
whatever the weather is. Sometimes I am only out 

> for a few minutes ; but even a few draughts of the open 
* air, when taken regularly as part of a system, produce 
onic effect ; and I attribute my constant health more 

p© to this practice, than to any other individual thing. 
2 Sometimes I walk or ride a considerable distance, or 
\ transact business for some hours; aud twice I have 
» ridden: thirty miles, and sat magisterially for a couple 
; >of hours, before breaking my fast, or feeling the slight- 
«est inconvenience. This strength arises from habit, and 

. [observe my rule so religiously, that I should have the 
~ greatest repugnance to break it, from a thorough con- 
Vietion of its efficacy. To those who are nut in a situa- 

or have not the resolution, to adopt my practice, 

» Lrecommend as near an approach to it as possible. I 
= tecommend them before taking any thing, either solid 
“@ liquid, to perform their ablutiors, and to dress com- 
itely, and to breathe for a time the freshest air they 

#4n find, either in doors or out. I also recommend them 
fengage themselves in-some little employment agree- 

able to ‘the mind, so as not to breakfast till at least an 
‘Aout and a half, or two hours after rising. This enables 
ihe stomach to disburden itself and prepare for a fresh 
Supply, and gives it a vigorous tone. I am aware that 
those who have weak disgestions, either constitutivn- 
Sp By or fiomn bad habits, would suffer great incunvenieace 
tom following my rules all ut once. I remembe: the 
emdiness and painful cravings I used to feel after rising, 
Md like others mistook weakness for appetite ; bat ap- 
Mite isa very different thing—a pleasurable sensation 
/Reenness. Appetite supplied with food produces di- 
‘24—pParT .—pec. 13, 1836. 


gestion—but not so faintness or craving. The best means, 
and I always found it effectual, of removing the latter 
sensations, is to take a little spirit of lavender dropped up- 


out that her teeth were in such a state 
prevent masticatién. He adopted the strong m 


causing all her teeth to be drawn, and a resh sea 


ona lump of sugar. After that, a wholesome appetite may 
be waited for without inconvenience, and by degrees a 
healthy habit wiil be formed. It is to be observed, that 
nothing produces a faintness or craving of the stomach 
in the morning more surely than overloading it over- 
night, or any unpleasant affection of the mind, which 
stops digestion,—and this shows the impropriety of add- 
ing more food as a palliative. With respect to the pro- 
per food for breakfast, that must depend much upon 
constitution and way of life, and like most othegumatters 
pertaining to health, can best be learnt by diligent ob- 
servation. I think, as a general rule, abstinence from 
meat is advisable, reserving that species of food till the 
middle of the day, when the appetite of a healthy per- 
son is the strongest. But at breakfast, as at all meals, 
it is expedient to select what is agreeable to the ‘palate ; 


in, from which time she completely recovered. A skile. 
ful dentist once told me, that’ were people so ig-" 
norant, especially ladies, as to a fication in order — 
to save their teeth; w the ‘act is beneficial 

to them, but atill mote” effect upon hy mae 

upon which the sound of the teeth depends. Instead 
then of swallowing the food whdéle and drowning it in 
liquid, which mang think less, provided it Is. hot 
streng, the proper course iso masticate t ly, in 
a cheerful, composed hu ~and to drink in sips, 
rather than in large draughltec as to reduce what is 
taken into the stomach into a pulpy state, easily and 
speedily acted upon by the gastric juice.” If more liqui 

is required, it is better to take it in moderation an hour 


ing digestion ; and by this course exercise, at le 


being then, as 2lways, specially careful not to let that 
circumstance lead to excess, even in the slightest de- | 
gree, but, on the contrary, to observe the often laid) 4 good preventive against a habit of 
down rule, of leaving off with an appetite. Some peo-| draughts, is to use small cups and glasses till a « 

ple swallow their food in lumps, washing it down with! habit is formed; and in general I find a wine glass a 

large and frequent gulps of liquid—an affront to the) yery good regulator in drinking malt liquor, and that - 
stomach, which it is sure to resent with all the evils — it makes a smaller quantity suffice without the danger 

indigestion, as it is impossible for the gastric juice to| of forgetting the rule. With moderation in liquids it is 

act, especially if the body is under the influence of mo-! much more easy to measure the appetite, and there is 

tion. Even the motion of the easiest carriage on the! very little danger of taking too much Solid food. When 

smoothest road in such a case tends to produce fermenta-| the appetite is weak, it is difficult to know where is the 

tion and fever, and drinking more, the usual remedy | proper limit in supplying it, as there is no marked sen- 

with the ignorant, aggravates the inconvenience; the) sation. When it is vigorous, we eat heartily to a cer- 

only plan is to wait till the stomack is drained, and di- | tain point, and then feel distinetly satisfied, without any 

gestion can commence. Mastication is good two WaYS5| oppression. 
first, to break the food into smal} pieces, upon which the | ment it is satished we ought to leave off. If we go on, 
gastric juice can sooner act; ard secondly, to mix it!the stomach seems to suffer a sudden extension, which 
well with saliva, which is the great facilitator of diges-| enables us to eat, without inconvenience at the time, a 
tion. This subject of saliva is of great importance. great deal more than the body requires. Sometimes the 
When the salival glands are dry, it is impossible diges-| extension is longer delayed, andonly prodaced by the 
tion can go on well. They are much affected by the | action of quantity, or some particular stimulant ; and 
mind; and joy and gricf will produce an instantancous ‘accordingly we see people refuse to eat more in the first 
change, and whatever partakes of joy or grief, acts in a! instance, and then go on with great willingness, But 
corresponding degree. It is for this reasun that I have | aj} this is pernicious, and produces that superfluity in 
remarked in a former number, that it is expedient at (he system, which creates a disposition to disease, and 
meals to avoid all unpleasant, or even serious topics. which, when carried far, renders disease dangerous or 
Light, agreeable conversation, with moderate mirth and fatal. How common it is to hear people remark.that they 
laughter, promote disgestion, and principally, I believe, | have dined after the first dish, and then to see them go 
by stimulating the sulival glands. Hence the whole-! on for an hour, sacrificed to the absurdity of the repast ! 
someness of food, that is fancied to such a degree as to! Pressing to eat or drink, especially children, is a species 
make the mouth water. Hence the benefit of talking | of civility more honourable in the breach than in the ob- 
invalids into an appetite; and frequently, the first symp-! ceryance. The appetite ought to be in such a state of 
toms of recovery, after a dangerous or even hopeless ill- | vigour, that, when satisfied, the solid food seems imme- 
ness, manifest themselves by desiring some particular | diately to identify itself with the system; and we onght 
food grateful to the palate ;—so persons, who have been | tg feel the liquid we take, instantly, to use Falstaff’s 
given up and left to eat what they chose, have recover-| phrase, “ course from the inwards to the parts extreme.” 
ed from that very circufistanee, when medicine and pre-|"Then we rise from meals refreshed, not encum d 


gentle kind, is allowable, almost without 
to time, after meals. 





restriction as 


the salival glands; and from it I infer the expediency | countenance, are clearness and smoothness of complex. - 
of allowing invalids, except in things manifestly detri-| ion, thinness of lips and nose, fio wrinkles under the 
mental, to follow their taney, and, for the same reason, | eyes, the eyes bright, the mouth inélined to a smile, not 
it is desirable to make their meals as cheerful as possi- | drawn down with a sour look, as is the case with an 
ao by os presence of some one agreeable to them, °F overcharged digestion. There should be no fulness in 
y any other means. the under-lip, or uneasy sensation, when pressed, which 
It is observable that animals, accustomed to feed in| is a sure 4 of Pe ofthe. stomach, Most 
company, almost always fall off, if placed alone; and ‘especially, the lower part of the nose should have @ 
with men in training to fight or run, it is of great im-|clear, healthy appearance, mot thickened and full of 
portance to have some one constantly present, to kecp|dark dots and inflammatory. impurities, as is so fre. 
their spirits in a pleasing state of excitement. | will here | quently to be observed. ‘The differente between a pure 
mention two instances of the effuct of the want of mastica-| state and that of irregular living is so great, as to pro- 
tion. One is in horses; when any derangement in the|duce in many people an almost complete change of ap-_ 
teeth prevents tham fruin chewing their food, the hide} pearance in expression of countenance afid por, ie: 
becomes hard and dry, more like the covering of a hair | attraction ; and attention to diet is of the first conse: 
trunk than of a living being. ‘The other instance is of|quence to thore who wish to improve or retain their 





a young lady, who was subject to dreadful fits, for which | luoks, as well as to enjoy the periéct possession of their 
no Yemedy could be discovered, till a physician found] faculties. Be, ae ee 


as effectually to 


This is a sort of first appetite, and the mo-™, 


scribed diet have failed. All this is from stimalus to! The signs of this desirable state, as exhibited in the . 
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or two after eating, when it facilitates cue at hagas 
a " 
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As a proof of the efficiency of diet, I will here men- 
tion what. I experienced from attention to it on a par- 
ticolar occasion. In the middle of August, 1822, I 
traveled in a private carriage from Stutgard to Paris 
without stopping, except for an hour and a half each’ 
morning to breakfast, being on the rvad four days and 
three nights. The course my companion and myself 
pursued was this. We had a busket, which we kept 
constantly replenished with poultry or game, and bread, 
and fruit. We ate sparingly whenever we felt inclined. 
We never drank when we eat, but took a little fruit in- 
Stead. About a couple of hours after a meal, if we felt 
ateall thirsty, we took a little water at the first post- 
house we came to. By this plan the motion uf the car- 
riage did not at all disturb digestion; and, notwith- 

standing the time of year, we'were entirely without 
wer or feverishness, We arrived at Paris perfectly 

h, and after taking a warn bath, supped in the Pa- 
is Royal. 1 afterwards walked onthe Boulevards till 
ast midoight, and rose the next morning ut six, in as 

posed a state as I ever was in my life. 


When we left and in the preceding November, 
my companion felt Heated and much inconvenienced by 
traveling, even so late as ten at night, and we were 
obliged to remain three days at Lyons to give him time 
to recover. Between Stutgard and Paris he enjoyed per- 
fect composure, and#on our arrival I observed that, not- 
withstanding he wore a pair of tight boots all the way, 
~ his ancles were not in tlie least affected with swelling ; 

whereas the courier, did not understand passing 
through Champagne at tasting the wine, though 
ho was comfortably seated behind the carriage, had his 
legs so much swelled, that he had some difficulty in 
geting up stairs. By the same course I believe I could 
travel indefinitely as to time, not only without incon- 
venience, but in high health. : 

The precaution of drinking little, and particularly at 

a sufficient interval after eating, I take to be essential. 

[also think it very beneficial to have the oppdrtunity of 

taking food in moderation as soon as it is desired, by 

which the irritation of fasting too long is avoided, and 

the stomach is kept in perpetual good humour. The 

plan of eating and drinking berorehand, instead of car- 
_ rying provisions in the carriage, is a very pernicious 
one, as the food becomes corrupted before it is wanted, 
and in the mean time produces the uncomforts of fer- 
mentation, I shall in my next number continue the 
subject of diet. 


a 


MY MOTHER. 


In the article on the art of attaining high health, in 
my fourth number, I had occasion shortly to mention 
my mother. She was, indeed, in many particulars, an 
example for her sex—an example too valuable to be al- 
together lost. I will sketch for study one or two of the 
agreeable features in her character. When I was living 

Alone with her as already stated, I used occasionally to 
go out to dinner in the neighbourhood, and afterwards 
to walk home late, sometimes very late. By the way, 
I will remark, that I have never felt my mind so vigor. 
“ois, as frequently when walking home in the country 
after a dinner party. The excitement of company and 
good cheer, heightened by exercise in the refreshing 
cool of the night, produces an effect on the spirits, ac- 


cording to my experience, unequaled at any other time;| 


and it seems to be something the same with horses, 
which never go with such alacrity as when returning 
home after a good feed, and in company, at night. But 
to resume :—at whatever hour I arrived, I always found 
’ my mother sitting up for me alone. Not a word of re- 
proach—not a question. If it happened to bez cold or 
damp, I was greeted with a cheerful fire, by which she 
had been sitting, reading or netting, as her eyes would 
mit, and with a colour on her cheek, at seventy, 
which would have done no discredit to a girl of eighteen. 
She had always the supper-tray ready, but not brought 
‘in, so as neither to tempt me if I did not want any 
thing, nor to disappoint me if I did. When a man 
throws himself into a chair, after the fatigues of the 
day, he generally feels for a period a strong propensity 
to silence, any interruption of Which has rather a ten- 
dency to irritate. -I observed that my mother had al- 
ways great taet in discovering the first symptoms of 
revival, til which she would quietly go on with her oc- 
cupation, and then enquire if I had had an agreeable 
party, and put -sach quesiions as showed a gratifying 
interest, equally removed from worrying curiosity and 
‘disheartening indifference. I recommend the same 
course generally to female consideration and adoption. 
If, from any engagement I wished to breakfast earlier 
than usual—however early, she was always ready, and 
without taking any credit for her readiness. If I was 





down before the hour, I was almost sure to find her 
seated at table; or, if the morning was fine, walkin 
composedly before the windows, with breakfast prepared. 
If I desired to havea particular dinner, it was served up 
just as I asked for it—no alteration—no additional dish, 
with the very unphilosophical remark,—* You have no 
occasion to eat it unless you like.” She seemed to be 
aware that needless variety causes a distraction destruc- 
tive of perfect contentment, and that-temptation resist- 
ed, as well as temptation yielded to, produces, though 
in an inferior degree, digestive derangement. I will 
mention only one other trait, and that is, that though 
she was unremitting in her care and attention when 
any of her family were ill, yet her own indispositions 
she always concealed as long as she could, for it seemed 
to give her pain to be the cause of the least interruption 
to the pleasure of those she loved. 


Complaining of adverse fortune, keeps fortune adverse. 
A happy disposition to improve opportunities, sooner or 
later, I believe, never fails of success. 


—<>—— 
No. IX. 
ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Dear Reader, whether gentle or simple, male or fe- 
male, young or old—for I am happy to say I have of all 
sorts— 

I do not know whether you find yourself in any de- 
gree wiser, or better, or happier, for my labours, so far 
as they have gone, but lam sure Ido. At least from 
the very frequent testimonies I meet with, I cannot 
doubt but that I have contributed to your amusement ; 
and I consider that to be a great point gained, if I can 
maintain it; because, with amusement, you cannot fail 
in the end, considering the sources I draw from, to de- 
rive considerable profit. In my first address, I told you 
it was an alterative diet of sound and comfortable doc- 
trines, blended with innoxious amusement, that I pro- 
posed to set before you, and I hope so far I have kept 
my word. Like all alteratives, it is only by persever- 
ance that mine can produce much effect, and you must 
learn from my desultory writings, what is to be learnt, 
as you would from other people’s conversation, by ha- 
bitval attention. 

Ihave been much amused with the progress of opinion 
as to my undertaking. When I first mentioned it, J 
was told I should never begin, or that I should never go 
on, or that I should involve myself in dangeruus expense, 
or that there was something startling and improper in 
a man in a public situation like mine, conducting a pe- 
riodical, and that to put my namé to it was out of all 
question. Well, I did begin, anc I feel no diffidence of 
being able to go on, but the contrary. I am in no dan- 
ger from expense, and, so far as I can judge, the balance 
will turn in my favour. After my early numbers ap- 
peared, the idea of any impropriety in my being the 
avowed anthor of them, was deemed quite ridiculous; 
but still cbjections were made, though all of the most 
complimentary kind, as that my writings were too good 
to last, that it was impossible an individual could alone 
sustain such a weight, and that, considering my other 
avocations, I was tasking my time beyond all bounds, 
Whether these objections are valid, time will show. As 
to the first, that my writings have been too good to last, 
I beg, gentle reader, to inform you, that the reception 
they have met with, will induce me to redouble my 
effurts and attention to prevent any deterioration; and 
that, after this number, I shall dedicate myself with ad- 
ditional earnestness to your service. The general obser- 
vation now made to me is, that my work is not soffi- 
ciently known, and that I do not take pains to puff it, 
as the phrase is. It is true I have abstained from some 
of the usual channels of notoriety, and have given my 
publisher positive directions to do the same; being 
anxious, in the first instance, to deserve success, from 
confidence, that in that ease, if it comes slowly, it will 
come surely; and, secondly, independently of personal 
feeling, I am actuated by what I consider a due regard 
to my station. I will tell you, however, that, both in 
society and in the streets, I am constantly gratified and 
encouraged by volunteered. testimonies of approval— 
principally, as I have said before, as to the amusement 
l afford. At the hazard of Leing accused of vanity or 
quackery, (and by this time you have found out that I 


hazard a good deal,) [ will give you a few specimeiis of 


written opinions I have received from persons of very 
different characters. They have the merit of being ho- 
nest, as they were perfectly unsought and unexpected ; 
and they may serve as a sort of review, not without in- 
terest to those wlio take any interest in my work. The 
first is from a country gentleman, not given to. giving 
himself mach trouble. He says characteristically, “ I 





reproach my@lf with not having ackiow 
Original,’ but shall apply for mergp,. 
having read it twice over, a circums# 
neither you nor any other author cou 

ed.” -The second is from a gentlemai 

the wit and piquancy of his writings, 

thus: “I wish you all the succegs 

Tatler, and Guardian. What does 

the man, who, after protecting the 

hours a day, gives up the residue of hi 
lioration of politics and morals? : : 
their best thanks for your lucubrations +. q] 
much more happy to thank you here.) 
which is from a lawyer and a scholar, by 
passage: “I sincerely wish you may.make 
sion on the reading public. A friend of # 
will soon be tired of writing so much good gen 
not think so, if you find or make an appetiia 
wholesome food.” The fourth, and only ' 
is from an unpretending lady, who says, amo 
praises, “I must compliment you upon the mig 
moral, and benevolent feelings which go thro 
work.” The last is from a man of high conne 
to whom I gave the monthly part, containing 
six numbers, and is as follows: “ A great jh 
for your present. I could not stop till I 
quite through. Sound sense and right feel 
may say, in every page of it, and excellent 
Go on. Your description of Italy is lovely,” 
for your democratic principle. Your advice, 


health is perfectly good. Go on, then, I gay) 
us more instruction and amusement, and 
The abovg 
are the mon 


agreeably told as you have done.” 
formal, but famiiar testimonials, and 
factory on that account. : 
Vith respect to the effect produced upon’ mi 
my weekly uncertaking, I find it has a tenden 
crease three out of the four essentials to happim 
merated ‘by Dr. Paley in the sixth chapter of 
book of his Moral Philosophy, which chapter 6 
be familiar to every one. In the first place, it 
“exercise to the faculties in the pursuit of an em 
end;”’ and this I think must be so evident as i 
illustration. Secondly, it contributes tu “a pra 
stitution of habits,” inasmuch as I am oblige 
more attentive to my diet, to exercise, a 
rising ; otherwise I should often be unequal t@ 
I have imposed upon myself, and I find it eag 
cult, agreeable or irksome, just as I live. Wit 
more practice, [ expect to acquire a complete em 
of my habits. Then the search after, and them 
plation of, what is excellent, greatly increase 
for it, and give me a distaste for every thing’ 
besides which, as occasion demands, I find stom 
mind long since dormant or forgotten, and @& 
ly take up a book or a newspaper, or go into 
pass along the streets, that something wot 
does not occur to me. The third essential toma 
according to Paley, is health, and that, as I ha 
observed, I am obliged to attend to. What he @ 
the subject accords so much with my views 
what I have laid down, that I will here sub 
have already given the high medical authorg 
Gregory in support of my positions. ‘The pas 
Paley is as follows :— : 


“ By health I understand, as well freedom. 
distempers, as that tranquillity, firmness, 
mind, which we call good spirits: and which 
perly enough be included in our notion of he: 
pending commonly upon the same causes, and, 
to the same management, as our bodily constiti 

“Health in this sense is the one thing ne 
fore no-pains, expense, self-denial, or rest 
we subject ourselves for the sake of health, is 
Whether it require us to relinquish lucra | 
to abstain from favourite indulgences, to cont® 
perate passions, or undergo tedious regimeag” 
difficulties it lays us under, a man, who pa 
happiness, rationally and resolutely, will be 
submit. sa 

* When we are in perfect health and spiritt 
in ourselves a happiness independent of any par 
gratification whatever, and of which we caa.g 
account. This is an enjoyment which the De 
annexed to life; and it probably constitutes, it 
measure, the huppiness of infants and brates”. | 


‘a 
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In conclusion, I have every reason so far ig 
fied with the result of my labours, having biti 
with nuthing but anqualified commendation 2 
that the desire to increase the interest of my™ 
increase with its success. There is one testi 
my favour, which affords me particular s 
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t is, that so far from having no hohour in my owp 
“a Hocte I learn my numbers are eagerly desired in the 
ex where I long lived, and where I commenced iny 
‘estudy of the administration of the poor laws. _ 


- oa THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH agora 
=. Before t-resume my remarks.on diet, I have a few 
4 Peadesultory shanevations 15 make. I have ‘frequently had 
“eeccasion to remark on the very different state of my 
fect, that sometimes they were not at all inconvenienced 
= by exercise, and at others liable to blister, or to a sensa- 
on of fulness or heat—that at one time J was annoyed 
by corms, at another perfectly free from them—that the 
ame shoes would be sometimes easy, and at others 
P\"much too tight—that at some seasons I walked with 
Mierfect freedom and alacrity, at others with a difficulty 
> “amounting almost to lameness. All these variations, I 
Mave long since ascertained, depend entirely upon the 
+ state of the digestion, though Ihave heard ny remarks 
elf that effect turned into ridicule by the unthinking. I 
Shave now a pair of shoes rather smaller than usual, 
cighieh bave given me an opportunity of making my ob- 
gervations with great accuracy, and I find that by excess 
of diet, which I have purposely tried, they became so 
painful that I am obliged to take them off, and even 
> that does not afford instant relief; whilst they are per- 
> fectly easy as long as I take only.the requisite quantity 
< “af food, and at proper times,—fer I have proved, that as 
soon as I have fasted too long, uncasiness commences, 
[sot to the same extent as from excess, but still that there 
rises a certain degree of irritability upon which the 
S “Sressure acts. Eating moderately, I find, affords in- 
nt rclief,—that is, content the stomach, and every 
ther part will be content. Moreover, provided the 
> Sdigestion is in a perfect state, any inconvenience from 
©) S@xternal causes, such as from the pressure of shoes ac- 
dually too small, only lasts as long as the external cause 
‘gets. The moment the cause is removed, the effect 
geates; but it is otherwise where the frame is out of 
. order from deranged digestion. Then it takes some 


for the part affected to recover its tone, or it may 
bo that actual disease is the consequence, according to 
6 force of the cause acting, or the tendency to disease. 
"People die of 2 wound in the foot, or a cut finger, on ac- 
gant of their previously improper living, which has dis- 
‘their bodies to disease, and the wound or cut is 
+ Whe Sxciting cause; but with those in perfect health, 
cure commences immediately after the injury, whether 
' “the injary be great or small, provided it is not in a vital 
: Hence, in accidents, it is necessary with most 
ple, thut they should submit to the influence of diet 
= “gid Medicine before a cure can be effected; and the 
FS ‘@iurse is generally pursued befure an operation, 
<adee ‘onlysreason being that there are very few who live 
guiliey ought to do. The difference in the state of 
h_is so great, that the same blow, which would 
e death in @he man, would not even produce dis. 
folovration in another. 
when I was riding at Rome, my horse suddenly 
upa-steep bank, and threw me off behind with great 
© force on my head upon a hard road. I felt a violent 
. “Shake.and a very unpleasant sensation for the moment, 
. but experienced no bad consequences whatever. For 
S. some time previous!y I had been living very carefully 
= as to.dict, und had taken a great deal of exercise, other- 
a wise Lam confident I should have suffered greatly, if 
“ot fatplly ; as it was, | had no occasion even to take 
ay precaution, and I felt nothing beyond the one shock. 
“Had my vessels been overcharged, the effect must have 
[ tieenvery different. 
it to return to tight shoes. ‘ Every body must have 
d that they are more inconvenient at the end of 
ay than at the beginning, and most of all, after a 
dinner, though they may not have been aware that 
er-fasting will produce something of the same effect, 
ind that consequently the whole is reierable to the 
fale of the digestion; for ever the fatigue of the day 
mot act directly upon the limbs, but first upon the 
ers.of the stomach. Restore them, and- the sensa. 
‘Mono! fatigue disappears. Labour and exercise, when 
Pstoinach is too full, or too empty, especially the for- 
er, cause great uneasiness ; and as soon as the stomach 
?) Wrelieved, the weariness is relieved also. Even that 
io J of the limbs, which seems only removable by 
e fest or sleep, 1 believe equally depends upon the seme 
ise, and that it #8 the stomach first which requires 
fe. “Where it only requires food, as I have just re- 
fked, He fatigue of the limbs will disappear without 
st; when it has received too much food, the fatigue 
iin like manner be relieved as digestion proceeds. 
Pa ‘Fecolleet. once, when walking a long distance before 
» Wreakfasi, I became at length so wearicd, as only to be 
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prevented by my companion fram lying down in the 
road; and went had breakfasted, 1 was immediately 
fresher than when | started. After eating too heartily, 
I have experienced still more distressing weariness, 
which has gradually disappeared, without any cessation 
of exercise, as digestion has proceeded. This is some- 
thing the same as what is called second wind in boxing 
of running. It may be said, that when the feet are in- 
conveniently affected by exercise, they are relieved by 
placing them in a horizontal position; but I apprehend 
that position is chiefly beneficial as affecting the con- 
nection with the stomach, and that for any‘other reason, 
it would be nearly useless,—in short, it appears to ine, 
that in the stomach is the spring, upen which entirely 
depends every other function and every other affection 
of the frame. 

With respect to corns, I have been treated with great 
ridicule for asserting that they are dependent upon the 
digestion; but I have observed these things, and the 
ridiculers have not. With me, when I am in the best 
health, they disappear, and only come, or inconvenience 
me, in proportion as I am careless. ‘This ] have ascer- 
tained over and over again. Of course they are made 
better or worse by different kinds of boots or shoes; but 
no kind of boot or shoe will bring them, unless there is 
a tendency from improper living. Pressure would only 
affect as long as it lasted, but would cause no formation, 
without some superfluity to work upon. The reason 
why corns shoot on the approach of rain is, that the 
change in the atmosphere more or less deranges the 
digestion, which causes a throbbing sensation. I have 
made these remarks, because the state of the feet is of 
so much innportance to our comfort and activity, and be- 
cause I think they are applicable to the general manage- 
ment of ourselves, and may be useful to those who are 
subject to gout, rheumatism, cramp, and other diseases 
of the limbs. My principal aim is to furnish my read- 
ers, from my own observation and experience, with suf- 
ficient hints to induce them to think, and to notice what 
happens to themselves. If I am not always perfectly 
right in what I lay down, [ do not munch mind that, 
provided I enable others to get right in detecting my 
errors. Iam sure I am not very far from the truth in 
my principal positions. 

I believe that species of health is the best, and cer- 
tainly the most prized, which is the result of study and 
observation, and which is preserved by constant watch- 
fulness and resolution. Anxiety and quackery are de- 
structive of health, but a reasonable attention is abso- 
lutely necessary. ‘Those who constitutionally enjoy 
robust health, seldom know how sufficiently to value it; 
besides which, for want of discipline, they are not often 
so well as they think themselves. They frequently 
mistake strength for health, though they are very dif- 
ferent things—as different as St. Paul’s clock from a 
chronometer. ‘The weaker mechanism often goes the 
best. I think that those who are so constituted as to be 
well with care, have on the whole the most reason to be 
thankful, as being the most likely to enjoy permanent 
well-being of body and mind; there is often a reckless- 
ness about constitutional health which is dangerous to 
both. As usual, I have been led on beyond my calcu- 


lation, and must defer my other observations till my next| ° 


number. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


M. Von Raumer, in his ‘Contributions to 
Modern History,” warmly espouses the cause 
of Queen Elizabeth in her conduct with Mary, 
Queen of Scots. The German historian firmly 
believes the captive queen to have been the 
promoter of every plot for the deposal and as- 
sassination of the English sovereign that was 
hatched during her long confinement. He pro- 
duces many vouchers for this opinion. 

Sir N. W. Wrazall’s “Posthumous Me- 
moirs have already gone through two editions 
in London, and Mr. Bentley announces another 
in three volumes, with numerous portraits, of 
his previous ** Historical Memoirs of His Own 
Time,” the work for which he was imprisoned 
and persecuted, and-which we have almost pro- 
mised for an ensuing volume of the “ Library.” 
Mr. Ainsworth’s new novel is to bear the title 
of “* Crichton.” 

It is no secret that “ Fisher’s Drawing-Room 





Scrap Book,” the “ English Ang 


tely| other beautiful works, are e 


plates used in former books of voyages, 
icals, and so-forth. We detect in the 
rape A esa tent 87 ag 

ourt ine for a year past. ~ | 

Southey’ | .—We wish it were 
ble to exhibit to all our readers the beautit 
illustrations contained in the seven published 
volumes of Southey’s Life and Works of Cow- 
per: they are worth, in our eyes, all Eo of « 


all the Annuals of many seasons. In the se- 


venth is a portrait of Charlotte Smith. In th 
eighth volume, forthcoming, we are to hav 
hitherto unknown poem, the Anti-Thelypthom, 
‘‘ which the editor discovered by a remarka 
accident, before the letters in which it is men- 
tioned came into his possession.” =~" Ke 
The annual sale of English literature now © i 
amounts to two millions and a half sterling. 
Germany, however, is the most reading nation 
in the world. | WS 3 eae 
English Poet Laureates.—The following is a 
correct list of all the English Poet Laureates:— ~ 
John Kay; Skelton ; Spenser (not definitely 
appointed) ; Samuel Daniel; Ben Jonson, or . 
Yonson; William Davenant; John Dryden ; 
Thomas Shadwell; Nahum Tate; Nicholas 
Rowe; Rev. Laurence Eusden; Co ey Cibber ; 
William Whitehead ; Rev. Thomas Wharton ; 


James Henry Pye; Robert Southey. : 

M. de Hugel.—The Baron de Hugel, who 
undertook a scientific voyage to the East Indies 
and New Holland, has just sent a considerable 
collection of animals, plants, and minerals to 
Vienna. Among them is an herbarium of 3000 
species of plants from- New Zealand, Swan 
River, &c. The last news received from M. 
de Hugel left him at Cashmere. 

M. de Tocqueville says, in his admirable 
book on America, “In the United States poli- . 
tics are the end and aim of education; in Eus © 
rope, its powerful object is to fit men for private 
life.” : 

The London Quarterly Review declares that 
“the only men in the American Unioh who are 
at this day called Lords,” are our Bishops! and 
asserts that there is scarcely a well-authentie- 
ated fact to prove that any race of mem are 
cannibals. 


American Quarterly.—The author of the re- 
view of the poems of Hartley Coleridge, in the 
last number of the American Quartefly, would. 
almost “ make the fortune’? of a London pes 
riodical, if he would continue to contriiges: 
such articles regularly. We are peice 
pleased with the opening of his article, and. 

the risk of trespassing on space designed to-day — 
for other matter, we must be indulged in sadliee 
it. The expression, “that growing class of ~ 
handicraftsmen who are engaged-in the manu- 
facture of what by courtesy are called books,” 
is most happy. He says— . ; 


“ We love to meet occasionally with a new name in 
the annals of literature. For though there is a sovereign 
company to whom we never falter in our.allegiance, yet 
for the honour of time present, and for the satisfaction 
of knowing that the best portion of the world is not 
standing still, .we rejoice now and then to hail a new 
author. Under this designation we desire'to be distinctly 
understood as not including that growing class‘of handi. 
craftsmen who are in the manufacture of what 
by courtesy are called. books. When we speak of author. 
ship, we mean that occupation which gives to a name 
an abiding place in the history of letters, It is one of 
the evils of the accumulation of modern publications, that 
a man, unless gifted with supernatural reading powers, 
is compelled to be somewhat reserved in forming new 
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literary acquaintances. He contents himself with his 
old friends—he retreats to the shelf of his library that 
has become endeared to him—he finds his security among 
the familiar volumes, that he could lay his hand upon jn 
the dark—he is shy of new-made gentry. Yet these 
very feelings probably enhance the pleasure of meeting 
with a volume which bears the stamp of something above 
the mere mechanism of book-making. 

“It is an added pleasure to be able to greet a new 
poet. The world, we are apprehensive, is growing too 
prosy. We are haunted with a vague sort of alarm— 
more like a dream, or a night-mare, than a waking 
thought—that hosts of the tenants of this goodly green 
globe wilf turn into brokers and money-dealers. The 

carts of men, we fear, will be in the stocks. It is one 
the characteristics of the times, that whole communi. 
are alarmingly utilitarian, Nothing is secure from 
uses of economists and calculators; no spot nor 
. however hallowed, is assured in its moral asso- 
; no spectacle, however glorious by the work of 
, is ‘safe from the rude touch of. heartless specula- 
: Men: have been found bold enough to lay their 
"impious hands upon scenes the most awful in creation. 
The cataract and the cascade are measured for water- 
power—the mountain torrent is a feeder. A traveller, 
revisiting a district of country after a few years’ absence, 
enquires after a waterfall as he does after an old inhabit- 
ant, and is no more surprised at finding that one has 
e to his rest, than that the other has been turned to 
its work. Niagara has scarcely been secure, Presump- 
tuous as modern “improvement” is, there need not, we 
suppose, be a rational fear that the ceaseless discharge 
of more than five inland seas might be perceptibly di- 
minished ; but that the matchless sublimity of that spot 
may be grievously impaired, we have greatly feared. 
Onr last pilgrimage to that place of worship—that shrine 
of the Almighty—was hastened by this apprehension. 
As we approached it, we heard of railroads to the Falls— 
of the “City of the Falls”"—of town lots, and of water- 
power. We saw, with a heavy heart, the actual plan of 
these devices. Alas! thought we, shall that voice of the 
Creator be. silenced ?—shall the deep that there crieth 
unto deep be hushed? But there came glad tidings that 
nature was avenged. ‘The bold mortal—the Titan of the 
land-jobbers—who had dared to traffic with her glories, 
was laid prostrate in the very deed. We turned pagan 
for the nonce, and gave thanks to the spirit of the cata. 
ract, whom, in fancy, we beheld triumphing over the 
prostrate evil genius of speculation. It will, we fondly 
trust, prove a lesson against future presumption. We 
have no fear that man, with all the pomp, and power, and 
pride of méchunism, can draw more than a drop from 
that flow; yet-he may most vexatiously intrude ;—the 
shrill accents of art may be mingled with the solemn 
tones of nature—a harsh accompaniment to the unison 
of voices ofthe great waters. The surrounding scenery 
may be sadly defaced, if touched by any hand which is 
not restrained by a sense of the sublimities of the place. 
As we wandered about the neighbourhood, a group of 
Indians glided across our path;—a young Tuscarofa, 
with a very unabated look, and his squaw with her infant 
peering out of its cradle on the mother’s back: by the 
by, an Indian mother’s love should be exceeding deep, 
we surmise—for her dear little savage is borne so much 
more than the infants of the sophisticated matrons in 
civilised communities. As we looked at them, a thought 
came into our mind that the traces of the world as it has 
been were not yet quite effaced—that something was still 
left untouched by the restless, feverish hand of covetous- 
ness,” 


We strongly recommend the paper in this 
number on the subject of Phrenology to the 
deluded in that so called science. 


French Library:—We hail occasion some 
weeks since to rummage among some French 
books, and were agreeably surprised to find at 
Mrs. Neale’s in south Seventh street above 
Chesnut, a large and curious collection of Pa- 
risian works, principally of light literature such 
as the initiated; as well as learners, would 
desire to procure, There are in Mrs.-Neale’s 
collection, if we mistake not, upwards of three 
thousand volumes in this now generally under- 
stood language, in addition to the large library 
of English books. 

Fate of Books.—There are on an average one thousand 
books published per annum in Great Britain, un six hun- 





dred of which there is a commercial loss; on two hun- 
dred no gain; on one hundred a trifling gain; and only 
on one hundred a considerable profit. This is curious, 
but itis startling to learn the fact that seven hundred 
and fifty are forgotten within the year, one hundred 
others ip two years; another one hundred and fifty in 
three years; not more than fifty survive seven years; 
and scarcely ten are thought of after twenty years. Of 
the fifty thousand books published in the seventeenth 
century, not fifty are now in estimation; and of the 
eighty thousand published in the eighteenth century, not 
more than three hundred are considered worth reprint- 
ing, and not more than five hundred are now sought 
after. Since the first writings, fourteen hundred years 
before Christ—say in thirty-two centuries—only about 
five hundred works, of writers of all‘ nations, have sus- 
tained themselves against the devouring influence of 
time. 

What a picture this for the minds of fledglings who 
are contemplating a flight among the dead bones of the 
forgotten ;—what have I written to deserve immortality, 
or how long will my books be sought after when the 
charm of novelty is departed: genius is the lot of few, 
and, without preparation, who can hope for permanent 
success? Of all the books regularly pushed before the 
world by the periodical press of 1836, how few will be 
asked fur in 1850! ‘These reflections teach humility to 
authors—a lesson they are apt to be slow to learn. 
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ficew American Publications. 


Irving’s Works, Vols. V. and VI. Knickerbocker’s 
New York. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Plebeians and Patricians.. By the author of Old Maids. 
2 vols.12mo. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 

Excursions to Cairo, Jerusalem, Damascus, and Bal- 
bec, from the United States Ship Delaware. By George 
Jones, A.M. 1 vol.12mo. New York: Van Nostrand 
& Dwight. 

The Religious Opinions and Character of Washington. 
By E. L. Maguire. 12mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A New Hieroglyphical Bible, with devotional pieces 
for youth. 400 cuts. Square. Same publishers. 

Thucydides; forming Vols. XXII. and XXIII. of the 
Family Classical Library. Ibid. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


Nov. 21,—P. G. M‘Curdy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
22,—F. M. Edson, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

— 19,—J. S. Jories, Maitland, U. C. 
—— 22,—Edward Van Cortlandt, By Town, U. C. 
—— 23,—George P. Walton, Montpelier, Vt. 
—— 29,—Newcastle Library, Newcastle, Del. 
—— 29,—Alexander Campbell, Poplartown, Md. 
—— 29,—Franck Taylor, Washington City, D.C. 
—— 27,—Charles Racklift, Portland, Me. 
Dec. 3,—Enquirer Club, Warrenton, N. C. 
Nov. 27,—N. B. Dawson, Putnam, Ohio. 
Dec. 1,—Geo. W. Holdship, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— 3,—Samuel B. Fisher, Warrenton, Va. 
3,—David Stuart, Danville, Pa. 
5,—Alfred C. Newland, Cecilton, Md. 
2,—S. S. Scarborough, Accomack C. H., Va. 
1,—Lt. T. Johns, Hanc’k Barracks, Houlton, Me. 
3,—Harry Padelford, Owls Head, Me. 
5,—Wnm. C. Allen, Providence, R. I. 
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Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited: For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 

> Those wishing to discontinue the Library 
or Port Folio, will please send notice of their 
intention before the end of the year. 

Those who have not yet paid their subscrip- 
tions, will confer a particular favour by making 
payment. 





‘Agents for this Tory 
CONNECTICUT. 


ALABAMA.—Monue, J. S. Kellogg & Gy, 


New Haven, Herrick & Noyes, 
Hartrourp, Roderick White. ° 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. oe 


Wasuixaton Crry, P. ‘Thompson, 
George Venables. 2 

‘Grorcetown, R. Creikshanks, 

AexanpriA, W. Morrison. 
GEORGIA.—Avausta, T. H. Plant, 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 
KENTUCKY. : 

Lexineton, John W..Trumbull. 

Looisvitte, W. F. Tannehill. . 
LOUISIANA.—New Onrzezans, C. H. Ba: 

Francisviixe, J. M. Bell, P. M, j 
MAINE.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
MARYLAND. 

Batrinore, N. Hickman. 

Annapouis, J. Greene, P. M. 

Camarines, C, Lecompie, P. M. 

. Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston, W. H.S. Jordan. 

Worcesrer, Clarendon Harris 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcnez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Guts, William M. Smyth, 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton & B. Davenport. 

Sarem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Iutyre. 

NEW YORK. 

New York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway 

West Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Ausany, W.C., Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burraro, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateieu, Turner & Hughes. 

Fayverrevit_e, J. M. Stedman. 
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OH1O.—Cineinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, MB 


Alexander Flash. 
Cotumaus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumxe, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Sreupenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 


PENNSYLVANIA. i 
Mavcn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Lancaster, ‘Thomas Feraa 
Easton, A. H. Reeder. 
Portsvitie, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssvren, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamsBerssurc, Matthew Smith. 
Wikesparre, i. W. Sturdevant. 
Car.iste, George M. Phillps & Co. 
IDE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, J. M‘intyre & Co. 
Provipence, A. S. Beckwith. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Cnareston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young, 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitte, H. Haynesworth. 
TENNESSEE. 
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ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 
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Nasuvitte, White & Norvell, W. A. Eiehba 
MICHIGAN.—Derroit, George S. Meredith, 
VERMONT .— Monrreuier, George P. Walton.» 


VIRGINIA.—Ricunonp, R. D. Sanaay. 
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Norroix, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & 


Pererssure, Adrian Bourdon. 
Lyncusure, A. R. North. 
Portsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
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Frepericxssurc, John Coakley; E.. Dor 


University or Vixainia, C. P. M‘Kennies — 
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CANADA.—Quesec, Robert Roberts, Exc 
Cornwa.t, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. ' 
Montreat, Armour & Ramseg.- 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvitt&, Wim. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamiiton, James Ruthven & Co. 
Suersrooke, E. C. Alien. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericgton 

Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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